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j WH, ‘fo 299 018 b Ipout 
Trt ‘yéat 1640 1S Pefetred t' asthe edmmencement’ of 
the’ gélden"agé™ Of "Reiibratidt, ‘in’ which ‘his works 
exhibit aii‘ acéhmplishéd style'‘pf “execution, increased 
strength of ‘expression, ad $ of Colouring 
gt ’ ica Ke 
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goozim avo #4in au MW , 


es 

le" iahived ig Thi 
Night’ Witch.” ‘Tt is dated’ 1642)" 'Tfs! Sizes thirteen 
feet by’ fourteen feet “six aa Mr." Sinith, in ‘his 
Catalogue Raisonné, notices’ thi picttire in the follow- 
ing terms :— . vba es * 
This extraordinary work of art enhiite a composition of 
about twenty figures, of the size of life, assembled in a afty 
hall, Conspicuous in the ‘centre stands the captain of the 
watch, Francis Banning’ Kok, ‘Lord’ 6f' Purmerjand,’ and 
@'Iipendam, habited ‘in “black, | rélieved’ by fall ties Ant 
and a red. scarf, and havingon‘his! head@ hat decked with 
feathers ; his animated countenance -and, gestures) indicate 
him to be addressing the surrounding. guard... On his.left is 
a short man, dressed in a yellow jerkin, splendidly embroi- 
dered with gold, having-on-a hat of-the’same colour decked 
with white feathers, a white sash, and buff boots; he holds 
in hig hands a partisan studded with brass nails, Another 
of the party is on the right, and somewhat nearer the front, 
wehring 4 scarlet dress, with a hat and feathers of the same 
éolour; hie isin the act of loading his arquebuse. A little 
retired from this’ person is a girl in a yellow dress, with 
some dead poultry attached to her girdle, On the left is a 
drummer, who ton to be beating a rattat-too, at the 
sound of which ‘the whole body is put in motion, and the 
number in the rear is in some measure indicated by the 
spears and’ banners which glitter above the heads of the 
ront ranks. ‘The dresses of ‘the various officers are of the 
richest materials and’ the ost fanciful style ; ‘these, toge- 
ther with fhe armas, "‘arhiour, ‘and inilitaty mplements, and 
ather ne¢essariés, were’ dotibtlegs furnished ftom the artist’s 


‘and’ richer’ ‘hyes 
One of lis most remark 


bm cy antiquities (a9 He’ so calléd it), and predies in the, 


whole‘ << Borgedus Ard’ highly picturesque effect. The 
subject ig ilfimined by thé vivid rays of the evening sun, 
admitted ‘through Some aperture} andthe ‘brilliant light 
which falls'tn the centre of the picture is conducted by the 


most tender’ 'gridations and beautiful réflexes ‘throughout. 


thé composition, ‘exhibiting such a wonderful display of the 
chiaro-scuro as is nowhere seen in an équal dégree in any 
other work of art. The colouring is also of the most glow- 
ing description ; and in reference to the execution, the term 
mia tly is insufficient to express the ingenious dexterity 


by Which ‘the moré prominent objects are made to assume 


the'“natural quality and texture of the thing represented. 


é'date, 1642, shews that the artist was thirty-six years 
of ‘age ‘when he painted it. There is an indifferent engray- 
ing from it by Claessens. 

It.is., difficult, says Mr. Smith, to put a value on a 
work:so unique both in size and quality; but if it were 
offered for sale, there are speculators who would proba- 
bly give five or six thousand pounds for it. This 
splendid picture formerly adotned the Stadt House at 
Amsterdam, and is now in the Musée of that city. 

That a man of genius is not superior to weaknesses. or 
vices,, which are, unfortunately, but, too common among 
meaner, men, is proved by the example of / Rembrandt. 
In proportion to his success in his art, appeared. to’ be 
his'love: ‘of money; and to ‘gratify this ‘ruling’ passion: 
he'scrupled not to resort to the meanest artifices. A't 
one’ tithe’ ‘he’ concealed himself, and caused his wife to 
spread’ a report that he was dead, in order to sell his 
etchings at an advanced price. Qn another occasion he 
sent out his son to sell secretly his prints, with an insi- 
nuation that the youth had purloined them. He exhi- 
bited his etchings in public, and attended in person in 
order to enhance their value. He seems also to have 
exerted his ingenuity to increase the number of impres- 
sions from his plates; many of them were struck in a 
half-finished state; the plates were ‘then finished, and 
the; impressions sold as new productions;.and when ‘the 
plate, was;worn, or the subject. had. become, stale, he 


made a fewalterations or additions and thud had a third: 


set of impressions at disposal. 
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' Knother mean device t6 which’ Rembrandt’ is ’said to 
have resorted, to promote thé sale’ of’ his ‘productions, 
was to set on foot, the’ report. tha Rhy to quit 
his native land: sometimes pretending that. he "ab P ES 
paring for England; at other times, about to take up 
his abode in some part of the north’ of Europe; and that 
his réturn to Holland was quite uncertain. The effect, 
of these rumours was, that enormous prices were offered 
for his. works. His celebrated print of “Christ healing 
the Sick,” was commonly called the “ Hundred Guilder 
Print,” that being the sum (about eight guineas) which, 
Rembrandt asked for it. By such means, in addition to the 
intrinsic merits of his works, they were so much esteemed 
and sought after, that, as Houbraken observes, in iy a 
to obtain them, it was necessary, according to the Dutch 
proverb, to use “both payment and prayers;” and, he 
also remarks, that this spirit for the acquisition of his 
works continued for a succession of years. , 

It may be readily supposed that Rembrandt, thus 
occupying so large a share of public attention, was more 
occupied than all the other artists in Amsterdam; and 
besides this, his pupils were exceedingly profitable. He 
made them pay dearly for his instruction; and besides 
this, according to Sandrart, he realized an annual in- 
come of nearly 2500 florins from the sale of their copies 
of his works. 

Rembrandt seems to have been aware of his own 
weakness, without endeavouring to correct it; nay, he is 
even said to have commonly allowed others to jest with, 
him on the subject. It was a common trick among his, 
pupils to paint pieces of card to represent money and. 
then scattering them about the house, to enjoy the dis- 
appointment, of, their master on picking them up. His. 
habits were very inexpensive: he would frequently dine 
off a red herring, or a slice of bread and cheese. He 
lived, constantly among the lower orders, with people, far, 
below himself ;.and) when he visited the houses, of | the: 
wealthy to ‘sell his productions, he was always ill at ease. 
As soon as he had dispatched his business, he retired; 
and when pressed to sit and enjoy himself among ‘his 
friends and ‘patrons, he would say something about’ his 
love of liberty, his hatred of restraint, &c., and ‘retire 
to some obscure public-house to indulge his peculiar 
humours. 

The reader will naturally suppose that, thus. patro- 
nized, with such, inexpensive habits, and with sugh an 
evident fondness for gain, Rembrandt must have amassed 
a princely fortune; but, strange to say, ‘he diéd' pdor; if 
not insolvent; and, stranger still, the means by Which 
he disposed of his large income is still a mystéty. 

The history of Rembrandt’s pecuniary émbarrass- 
ments, as far as it is known, is derived from authentic 
documents which have recently been published. The 
following is a brief summary thereof :— 

It is supposed that Rembrandt, finding himself in 
prosperous circumstances, was induced to purchase a 
freehold house in the Sint Anthonis Bree straat, now 
known as the Jews’ quarter of Amsterdam. It appears. 
however, that this house ‘was soon mortgaged for the 
sum of 4180 guilders, to Mr. Cornelis Witsen; but it 
is doubtful whether the money was ‘raised’ to enable 
Rembrandt to complete ‘his’ purchase, or to meet seme 
other embarrassment. Certain it is, that in the ‘year 
1655, his affairs became so embarrassed that lie was 
totally unable to meet his engagements with the ‘mort- 
gagee; and, in consequence, on the 25th and 26th‘ of ° 
July, in the following year, the whole of his effects were’ 
taken in execution and sold by auction, the proceéds of 
which amounted to 4964 guilders and 4 stuivers. “Mr. 
Smith gives'a copy of the catalogue of sale “ deposited 
in the office of the administration of insolvent estates’ at 
Amsterdam; ‘antio'1656;” together with several extracts 
from’ ‘the’ minutes ‘of the fourteenth register’ in''the 
chamber of insélvent' estates at Amsterdam, by ‘whith’ it’ 


] appears ‘that “the'seoretary of the city was“ authorised '° 
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by the.commissioners; tg pay te the, said Cornelis Wit- 
oR. Am a Bar oe 4180 guilders, out of the 
proceeds of ‘the sale of ‘the insolvent’s. effects, in liqui- 
quidation of a mortgage.” This order is dated Janu- 
ary 80th, 1658; and on the 22nd of February following, 
the said sum was paid by the chamber of insolvent 
estates, according to a receipt there deposited. It 
further appears by a memorandum in the said registry, 
that a moiety of two pictures which were sold in the 
sale, belonged to the artist’s friend Peter de la Tanbe,, 
and the sum of $2 guilders 5 stuivers, was paid him by, 
the court, as his share, and for which a receipt in his 
ewn hand was also deposited. 

From other documents in the same registry, it appears 


that during the seizure and sale of the artist's effects, he, 


.odged with a M. Berent Jansen Scheurman, from the 
4th of December, till the 23nd, for which a charge of 
58 guilders 12'stuivers, was made, and also 5 guilders 
per, week for the room; and a further claim of 20 
guilders for a continuance of the same accommodation, 
was made after the sale. Nine other items for similar 
disbursements were also entered, making in the whole, 
130 guilders 2 stuivers; this sum was not paid until the 
3rd of March, 1660. 

By a document, dated September 9th, 1665, it ap- 
pears that a sum of 6952 guilders 1 stuiver, remained, 
as the balance of accounts, after every claim was satis- 
fied; and this sum was paid in full to Titus van Rhyn, 
the only surviving child of Rembrandt Van Rhyn, and 
Saskia Van Uylenburg, under a protest, and two secu- 
rities, in the presence of three magistrates. This docu- 
ment ‘purports that the sum above named was the 
balance of the proceeds of the sale of the house and 
ground sold under execution, by order of the commis- 
sianers of the court of insolvents. ' 

‘Thus it Gir that the difficulties into which the artist 
was phinged arose from his chief creditor, Cornelis Witsen, 
foreclosing the mortgage, and taking the usual proceedings 
to recover his money, while the debtor sought; by’ various 
subterfuges, which the law afforded to put off the day of 
payment; for according to a general statement of the 
account, in G of the register, the suit was, commenced, in 
1657, and continued annually until 1665, by which an 
expense for law was incurred amounting to the sum of 
4724 guilders, so that it is quite clear that the artist was at 
no time in an absolutely insolvent state, and had time been 
given he would in all probability have paid his debts, 
seeing'a balance of upwards of 600/. was paid over to his 
son after, his decease, which is supposed to have taken 
place, in, 1664, and not, as is stated by Houbraken, and 
repeated by others, in 1674.” Mr. Smith justly remarks, 
that the payment of balance of property to the son of 
the artist in 1665, together with the circumstance that 
no picture is recorded bearing a later date than 1664, 
seems amply to confirm this statement. 

It is further interesting to notice that the house con- 
cerning which all these law proceedings originated, 
was, a few years ago, taken down, and a new one built 
on its site, in the year 1831, on which occasion, Mr. 
Albertus Brundgeest, an ardent admirer of Rembrandt’s 
works, and an excellent amateur artist, desirous of pre- 
serving the memory of the site rendered sacred to the arts, 
obtained permission to insert, at his own expense, in the 
front of the new house, a black marble tablet, on which 
is simply inscribed REMBRANDT. At the same time, 
he purchased a memento of the old house, namely, a 
tablet, with a figure in bas-relief of a gardener holding 
a spade in his hand, which adorned its centre pier; on 
another tablet was the date 1655, the period of its erec- 
tion. This house covered a much larger extent of 
ground than the present one; it had also out-buildings, 
and extended back to the gardens of the Trippenhuis or 
Museum. 

The pecuniary embarrassments of Rembrandt afford 
“an, affecting instance that talents, however brilliant, 
are not always attended by good fortune; true it is that 
of the various professions that of the artist is not always 
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Whether! Ronbrdaitls Cheborehnle Mi echihed by 


political disturbances, or ,My his own misconduct in 


some speculation, is doubtful; but.a suagestion mada tp 


£ was pug 


Manas BL Ben, lara nd; Ephraim Bonus, may, have 
him, ‘2 ar wath, hig money for alchemjgal. ur 
pith. I 


. cabalistic art. 


The’ frontispiece {6 thé present notice is commonl 
known by, the name of. “Rembrandt’s Father,” th 
represents a, full-length figure, seated, holding. a/staff, in 
one hand,,and xesting the other on the. elbow of the 
chair... He has on.a'high:cap:and wears a fur mantles 
His attention »seems ‘to ‘be: suddenly excited : by thé 
approach of some one. 


' 


Ar the village of Hayis we ‘found Tshiyak, ‘bishop; of 
Berrewi, with his attendants, waiting for te nite } AN 
old man he had walked from his. residence at Duni,'a dise 
tance of nine miles, to meet us, , This first specimen, of a 
chief dignitary of the Chaldean church was highly, favouis 
able. T had expected a bishop with a dagger and sword,— 
perhaps, as it was time of war, with a coat of mail; but, 
instead of that, we saw an aged man, of spare habit, with 
much repose and dignity in his manners, anda very bene- 
volent and intelligent aspect; his hair and beard. nearly. 
silver-white, his forehead ample and unclouded,, and ,h 
countenance, from neyer eating meat, uncommonly clear an 
fair. Welcoming us in the most urbane manner, he, held 
his hand to be kissed, a custom ¢ommon in this country, and, 
accompanied the ceremony, by expressions, of pos lp 
regard. The bishop wished, fo, walk back, but. we porret 
him the use of a horse, ' F was nof fatigued, and preferred 
walking ; ‘but he had never been accustomed. to nide, and it 
was with some difficulty that we got him to, mount 3 
loaded mule, where he could sit safe between the bags. We 
then started, Kasha Mandu, and a Peaie lind man, cars, 
rying 4 hooked stick, walking ceremonionsly before... 
The happy moral influence of Christianity could not be, 
more ‘plainly manifested, than in the change of manners; 
immediately observable in the country we had now entered. 
into, and which presented itself with the more force, from 
its contrast with the sullen ferocity of the Mohammedans, , 
The kind, cordial manners of the people, and the grea 
respect paid to their clergy, were among the first fruits o: 
that ftiffuence which showed themselves. Nothing can be 
more gratifying to us, after a long residence among proud 
Mohammedans, than to observe on this, our little procession, 
the peasants running from the villages, even a mile distant, 
and flocking to kiss the hand of the benevolent  white- 
haired dignitary. This was done with the head bare, a 
practice unknown among the Christians of Turkey in Asia; 
and so great was the anxiety to perform this act of kindly 
reverence, that little children were held up in the arms of 
their fathers to partake in it. Everywhere the same pleas- 
ing testimonies of respect mingled with love were exhibited. 
* * * * "We were received at the bishop’s house upon 
the roof, the most agreeable place at this season of the year, 
and pleasantly overshadowed in the day-time by large mul- 
berry-trees. We joined in evening prayer, the bishop offi- 
ciating. It was now that I first found out that the person 
whose clothes were all tattered and torn, whose aspect 
bespoke the greatest poverty, and who on the journey had 
always marched before the bishop, carrying a stick with a 
certain degree of pomp, was no other than the bishop’s 
chaplain. After prayers came meals, the bishop and our- 
selves eating first, then the chaplain, the priest Mandu, 
Daoud, and other chiefs of the group, and, lastly, the ser- 
vants went to work with a general scramble, * * *. * 
At night the roof of the house presented a happy scene of 
patriarchal simplicity,—two peasants and their wives,.two , 
cradles and their noisy tenants, two deacons, the eel : 





ourselves, muleteers, servants, &c. were all picturesytiely. ' 
distributed over a = of about twelve yards’ by , wath. 
Arnswortn’s Travels in Asia Minor, Cha Sey ot & sett 
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OF READING. 
2 II. 
Tuk SPevviNd Metnop, anv irs Resuts. 


Two methods of imparting instruction in reading have 
been already alluded to, The first is that, which being 
the universal and established one, scarcely needs to be 
described. It is based on the names of the letters of 
the alphabet, and as soon as these are learned, it pro- 
ceeds to their different combinations in, words of one, 
two, three, &c. syllables, which form spelling lessons. 
The best way, perhaps, of judging of this, or any other 
system, is by its results. ‘These, as it respects the com- 
mon method, may at first sight appear to be satisfactory. 
Among the educated classes, reading is generally accom- 
plished by children in a manner more or less creditable, 
ata very early age; and in many schools for the lower 
classes, the elder pupils are put forward to exhibit a 
mechanical sort of expertness in this art. But if an 
attentive examination is given to the matter, it will gene- 
rally appear that a great amount of labour has been gone 
through both by teacher and pupil, in order to produce 
the desired result; and that in the larger proportion of 
instances the credit belongs not to the system, but to 
the skill of the teacher or the talent of the pupil in over- 
coming the formidable obstacles which it presents. The 
records of school-rooms, whether public or private, 
abound with instances of the miseries and punishments 
connected with the spelling lesson; and great is the 
address of the teacher who can make that lesson agree- 
able and profitable to his pupils. By proper classifica- 
tion of words, by short lessons, and questions on the 
meanings of words, many of the objections to the spell- 
ing method may be softened, but they cannot be over- 
come; for even if all teachers were disposed and quali- 
fied for such a mode of procedure, how would it be pos- 
sible to carry it out in large schools? 

In order to get a general view of the state of schools 
for the lower classes throughout the kingdom, we have 
examined the Reports rendered to Government by Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, and annually published, 
and have selected a few of the notices which especially 
relate to the point in question. These will form an 
appropriate introduction to some further remarks on the 
spelling method. In September, 1840, one hundred and 
fifty schools in the mining districts of Durham and 
Northumberland were inspected by the Rev. John Allen. 
Speaking of the parochial schools, he says:—‘ In most 
the system of mutual instruction is strictly adhered to, the 
masters making, as far as I could learn, few attempts to 
teach the children to exercise their mental faculties, by 
requiring written answers to written questions, or by re- 
sorting to ellipses, or the suggestive method of instruction. 
The children were usually found to be orderly in their 
demeanour; and in the better schools, both parochial, and 
those under no superintendence, writing seemed to be fairly, 
and arithmetic very successfully, taught. Children of the 
age of twelve were not unfrequently to be found solving 
problems in mensuration, and many in béth classes of schools 
were found learning practical land-surveying. The reading 
was, in almost alli cases, indifferent, and in nearly every in- 
stance in which the experiment was tried, an attempt to get 
the meaning of the words read failed. All the parochial 
schools were opened and closed with prayer, and the Church 
Catechism was repeated with tolerable accuracy; but in 
schools even of the better class little or no meaning seemed 
tw le attached to the more difficult words. In some cases, 
indeed, the explanation furnished in the glossary attached 
to the broken catechism was readily given; but this, as far 
as I could judge, was as much a matter of rote as the rest.” 
Thus it appears that there was a great disproportion 
between the reading and the other acquirements of these 
scholars; so that while the latter were very creditable to 
the pupils, the former was ill-performed, and mere learn- 
ing by rote. 

The next published Report is that of the Hon. and 
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during two months of the same summer (1840). This 
gentleman’s exertions in the cause of education were not 
conducted in the official capacity of Inspector, but. were 
volunteered to the Lords of the: Committee of Council, 
and by them sanctioned and. aceepted. From the inte- 
resting and important contents of Mr, Noel's Report we 
can only extract the following, as directly relating to 
instruction in reading. It is necessary to state, that 
only reading, writing, and arithmetic were taught in 
the schools here refered to. But, unhappily,” says Mr. 
Noel, “many of the schools were very unsuccessful in teach- 
ing what they profess to teach. In several of those which I 
examined, many children of the highest classes were unable to 
read fluently, even in the New Testament; words were often 
mistaken, stops were misplaced, small words were omitted, 
so as to destroy the sense ; and many of the children were 
unable to spell even short and common words occurring in 
the lesson. . . . . But it was in their understanding 
of the Scriptures, daily read, that I regretted to find the 
most advanced children of the national schools so extremely 
defective. Not only were they often ignorant of the prin- 
cipal facts recorded in the Bible, but they could not answer 
even the simplest questions upon the chapters which they 
had most recently read. Nor was their religious ignorance 
lessened by their knowledge of the Catechism. I several 
times examined the first classes upon a portion of the Cate- 
chism, and I never once found them to comprehend it. 
. » + « Both in reading the Scriptures to the monitors, and 
in repeating the Catechism, the children showed a marked 
inattention and weariness, occasionally varied, when the 
master’s eye was not upon them, by tokens of a roguish 
mertiment. With the very best intentions, those who have 
adopted the system of the National School Society have, in 
many cases, admitted into their schools nothing for the 
elder children except the Bible, small volumes of extracts 
from it, and the Catechism. All the books on subjects with 
which children are most familiar being excluded from the 
school, that thirst for variety which, for the wisest pur- 
poses, has been implanted by the Creator in the minds of 
children, finding no gratification, their faculties are stunted 
in their growth, and they sink into an inert listlessness, 
Nothing can exceed the contrast between the eagerness of 
the children in a well-taught school, and the apathy mani- 
fested in most of these national schools. But this is not 
the worst effect of making the Bible the only class-book. 
Being thus made the medium through which reading and 
spelling are taught, it becomes associated in their minds 
with all the rebukes and punishments to which bad reading, 
or false spelling, or inattention in class exposes them ; and 
it is well if, being thus used for purposes never designed, it 
do not become permanently the symbol of all that is irk- 
some and repulsive.” 

The next Report from which extracts on the subjects 
of reading lessons can be made, is that of Seymour 
Tremenheere, Esq., who in September, 1840, examined 
the state of the schools connected with Greenwich Hos- 
pital, with a view to an alteration in the system of 
education, discipline, &c. The monitors in these schools 
could read and write decently, but their knowledge of 
the meaning of words was very imperfect, and they 
were found quite incapable of assisting the master, 
otherwise than in the mere mechanical process of read- 
ing. The sixth, seventh, and eighth classes consisted 
partly of boys who had joined the school since the 
vacation, and partly of boys who had been at school 
from four to six months. “They were all engaged in 
learning to read small words on the spelling cards, and to 
copy them on their slates, and in beginning to learn the 
arithmetic tables. The slightest possible progress had been 
made even by those boys who had been from four to six 
mionths in the classes. It was urged, that during the 
greater portion of that time they had heen without the aid of 
the assistant master, whose duties are confined to the lower 
part of the schoo]. In the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
classes, however, the boys of which had been at the school 
from one to three years, the progress was in all respects 
very unsatisfactory. In reading, none of those examined 
in the second class were capable of giving any explanation 
of the meaning of the words which they read.” In the 
classes below this, “ with few exceptions, there appeared to 
be an entire absence of the power to understand the mean- 


~ five schools in the principal towns of the cotton district, ¢ ing of some of the commonest words, or to show a compre- 
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hension of the very plain sentences of the lesson books.” 
he state of the schools at Greenwich was at that time 
altogether unsatisfactory, therefore we do not lay par- 
ticular stress on this instance; but if we follow the 
same clear-sighted and able Inspector in his tour through 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk, we find renewed 
testimony of deficiency in reading in schools where 
writing, arithmetic, and geography were making pro- 
gtess, and where the pupils had the advantage of supe- 
rior guidance and superintendence. In one of these 
schools “the monitors; four of whom had acted two 
years, and three one year in that capacity, were unable 
to read with accuracy, or to show that they understood 
the words they were reading, or to give an intelligent 
account of what had recently been the subject of their 
lessons, whether of Bible History, or general informa- 
tion. Their ages were from ten to fourteen.” A bene- 
volent manufacturer at Norwich, who has done much 
at his own expense for the education of the poor, had 
made a regulation, that no one should be admitted to 
work for him who could not read decently, that is, in 
such a manner as to show thet the art of reading is ac- 
companied with a certain degree of understanding in 
proportion to the age. “Ata recent period,” says Mr. 
T'remenheere, “when many hundred children of weavers 
wete out of employ, this manufacturer was during several 
months in want of hands, and although the fact was well 
known, yet no children of the age required, (between 
eleven and fifteen,) who were able to satisfy the test, ap- 
plied to him for work. This fact may, perhaps, be taken 
as a proof, that among the class of children in question the 
qualifications were comparatively rare; and also that the 
children who were best instructed, were able to find work 
or to retain their places, while those of the lower degrees 
of cultivation were the first to be thrown out of employ.” 
The state of education among the agricultural labourers 
of Norfolk is far worse. The very little that is com- 
municated to them in the way of instruction in reading, 
is in most instances so imperfectly done that they lose 
it all in a few years. “A large proportion of the young 
persons of both sexes, from twenty to thirty years of 
age, had not only forgotten the little they ever knew 
of reading and writing, but also much of whatever 
scriptural or’ catechetical instruction they had once 
acquired.” 

It is well known that the lower classes of Scotland 
are better educated than those of -England, and therefore 
in examining Mr. Gibson’s Report on the state of the 
schools of Aberdeen, &c., we were prepared to find a 
satisfactory account. With respect to most of the 
parochial schools it is highly so. They are conducted 
by accomplished men, eight of whom are preachers in 
the church of Scotland, jfive, students of divinity, and 
the remaining three, persons who have gone through a 
complete course of study at the University of Aberdeen. 
These gentlemen pursue the explanatory method of 
teaching, and meet with corresponding success. The 
sessional schools are also admirably taught. In the 
more advanced classes a searching examination is insti- 
tuted into the meanings, and occasionally the deriva- 
tions of words. Yet with all this attention and success, 
in certain schools, the initiatory steps in the majority of 


‘schools are complained of as very unmethodical, espe- 


cially in reading. ‘All that was aimed at,” says Mr, 
Gibson, “in most of the schools, was to enable the pupils 
to read with facility and fluency ; no effort had been made 
to correct provincial barbarisms and peculiarities of pronun- 
ciations, or to give the pupils the power of reading with a 
fair amount of propriety and intelligence. It was generally 
done in a monotonous, drawling manner; pauses were 
neglected, emphasis unmarked, and no expression given to 
the sense. In no respects were the results of the application 
of the explanatory method more satisfactory than in the 
distinctive features which it gave to this branch. Although 
even in those schools where this method was practised, no 
approach to elegant and tasteful reading was made, yet it 
was generally characterized by distinctness of enunciation, 
by a proper degree of loudness and firmness of tone, and by 
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a considerable share of intelligence, proper accentuation, and 
emphasis.” Spelling was taught in the various schools, 
with different degrees of skill. In most cases it was 
regarded as a mere exercise of memory; but in some 
of the best schools attempts were made to render it 
more interesting. In Bon Accord sessional school, by 
a proper classification of words, and a judicious applica- 
tion of the simultaneous method, good results were ob+ 
tained. The monitors, after having heard each pupil in 
his turn spell his word, required the whole class to 
repeat it in a low tone, and simultaneously; and in 
stead of passing immediately to the following word, the 
pupils were exercised in others resembling it in sound; 
thus, if “land” was the word given, the pupils were 
requested to spell bland, band, brand, sand, strand, 
stand, &e. 

We now turn to a Report by Seymour Tremenheere, 
Esq., of sixty-six schools, situated in and near London, 
and conducted on the principles of the British and 
Foreign School Society. Among these schools there 
were some which met with the warm commendation of 
the Inspector ; but the greater number were in various 
stages of mediocrity, yet not from neglect or inattention 
on the part of the masters. One great cause of the 
unsatisfactory state of the schools is the want of a 
reasonable remuneration for the master. Being obliged 
to look either chiefly or exclusively to the weekly pay- 
ments of the children, he is induced to take a greater 
number than he can possibly superintend with effect. 
The frequent changes among the pupils, and the neglect 
and indifference of their parents, also operate most un- 
favourably. There is another evil: the time occupied 
in the lower classes before the pupil is able to read is so 
great, that by the time he has reached the upper divi- 
sion, (if he ever arrives there at all,) he is about to 
leave the school, and therefore loses the benefit of the 
more immediate teaching of the master. “ For the time 
thus unduly occupied in getting through the merest 
rudiments, the parent is taxed to the amount of the 
school fees, and the child suffers by being launched into 
the employments of life with less preparation than it 
ought to have received, considering the period of its 
attendance at school.” 

The exercises for the lower division of these schools 
consist in spelling, reading, writing, and ciphering. Upon 
the spelling boards are rows of unconnected words, sup= 
posed to be explained and illustrated by the monitors, 
sometimes aided by sentences written out by the master. 
“It did not seem that a process, naturally irksome to a 
child’s mind, was much facilitated by this method. .... 
The very slight degree of comprehension of meaning usually 
exhibited in these lower divisions, even by children who 
could pronounce the words fluently, seemed to indicate a 
habit of mere mechanical reading without effort to associate 
the sense. When the early lessons are thus hopelessly dif- 
ficult, when they are selected solely from scripture subjects, 
and given in a manner little adapted to the tender capacity 
of childhood, ministering little to its curiosity, and having 
little reference to the opening world around it, the process 
must necessarily be repugnant as conveying fragmentary 
ideas or none at all, and the progress slow in proportion.” 

The above extracts will be sufficient to show that in a 
large proportion of schools, much time is unnecessarily 
wasted, and many evil results follow from the tedious 
process of teaching to read, on the plan usually adopted. 
Many intelligent masters of schools are perfectly aware 
of the evils of the spelling method, and are anxiously 
awaiting the introduction of some better system; by 
means of which the lower classes in schools might be 
more speedily advanced, and thus come at an earlier 
period under their own management and direction, 
instead of leaving the school, as many of their members 
do, without ever deriving benefit from the teaching 
of the principal. It is of the utmost importance that 
children should be taught to read well in the shortest 
possible space of time, and should also understand what 
they read. Schoolmasters themselves are among the 
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itl 
first to confess that nearly the whole of our primers and 
bpellingebooks! are! aby: instigated ag:itoo! bauselinitich 
unuegessay otoib:both tovtedicher anddearnert «) Every’ 
teacher must observe that: the progress of his pupils 
mainly depéids“6n his observance of” two" important 
principles of edueatioh ;\namely, first, that the pupil be 
conducted, hy vehy gentle gradations trom, the simplest 
and easiest lessotisy:to those which are more ''difficalt ; 
and secondfy,'that €ath'' succeeding lessonBe rusted 
on the experience acquired in former,jgssensa o: But how 
are these conditions: fulfilled in the A B C settiod: of 
teaching to read?’ ‘The’ child first commits fo;ii¢mory 
the names of a number of symbols, called the letters of 
the alphabet, but when’ ltée comes to'spelt ords, ‘the 
names he has learned are wordé ‘than’ tseless 5 n, 
betause the name of the letter’ enerally very! diffe nt 
from the sound it has in a word! Wherd;'for instance,’ 
citi‘ we ‘find a ‘sound like’ that ‘which we’ 'pive ‘to ‘the’ 
letter‘h, which we call aitch?’ If 'a'child were to’ pro- 
nounce the little pronoun he, according to the ‘names he 
has been taught to give to the letters of the alphabet, he 
would of course tall it aitchee.'' Then why do we begin 
by‘teaching ‘children riames which are of no use in helping 
them! to'thesounds ‘of ‘words? By this plan we indeed 
tax their memibriés to’ great extent; but surely, where 
there'is s0‘much té learn on which memory might be 
more profitably exercised; it is a pity to make unneces- 
sary calls on the infant mind. Year after year, in the 
case of dtll’ children, is frequently employed in the 
most laborious manher in endeavouring to master the 
difficulties of the spelling-book,. and perhaps an uncon- 
querable dislike of all books is then acquired, which is 
observable in many, persons, and which operates most 
unfavourably on their: whole character. It is no just 
reply to this, to say that numbers~of clever children get 
through the task without any difficulty;,and may almost 
bésaid to teach thersdives to ‘read. In ‘taking a'wide: 


example:sof the clever’ arid the educated: we must 
observe the effect of different methods on ‘large masses 
of the people, and see whether dull and ignorant and 
neglected ‘children, which form the majority, in {mdést 
schools, are helped, or hindered by them..,,,In, setting 
such children to! read the words brought, ‘fright, 
plough, &c., what possible help can they deriye ftom 
pronouncing each letter separately, and giving..it) a 
name which has nothing to do with the sound of the 
whdle word? After spelling the word, the child is 
justeaus much at a loss as before, and it is only after the 
teacher or monitor has repeatedly given the sound, that 
it beeomes at last connected, in the memory of the child, 
with the assemblage of letters used to express it. Thus 
by slow and tedious steps, and by continual repetitions, 
the dull and ignorant scholar gets his memory loaded 
with a sufficient number of words to enable him to read 
a little; but the knowledge he has gained is extremely 
small, and, without practice m reading, he probably 
shares the fate of the agricultural labourers of Norfolk 
above described, and loses it all before he has attained 
man’s estate. 

It is a serious defect of the spelling method that the 
knowledge which a child has already acquired is not 
brought sufficiently into use at every Fem. to help him 
onwards. He has little pleasure in his lessons, because 
he does not feel his own progress. What he has gained 
to-day does not appear to make to-morrow’s task more 
easy. The child's powers are indeed unfairly taxed, 
and the memory has to bear a cumbrous load which 
weakens instead of strengthening the mind. 

The defects in the-common method of teaching read- 
ing_are now becoming evident, not only te intelligent 
schgolmasters. who, have had the best opportunities of 
judging in this, matter, but also to parents and teachers 
generally. Accordingly we find in varjoys quarters an 
attempt to get rid of the spelling lesson entirely, and to 
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‘read off at sight) acédrdithg O62 thé dictat 





(Serremsep 2b. 


substitute easy sentences which the child is taught to 
4 a “ ibn of the 
teacher, who also encou ythe pupils to seek for 
similar words elsewhere, le moth r modes have 
been tried in private ‘tédching; aid*even ‘in schools there 
haye. been some attempts to:get ridiof owhat is fek'to! 
be, a, great burden. In- the volumesopréviously ‘alluded ) 
to, there is abundant: evidente.(that/ teachers’ are dis¢ | 
posed to, attempt some ‘better miode than‘ that) whieh! 
they| have proved to lievso inefficient. -It is: therefore!! 
with much pleasure that we are about to trace the: risé | 
aud, progitess: of a system of teaching which is baséed/ 
upon.the sounds of letters only, and which discards: alba 
arbitrary names and. modes of classification... The jhis-'» 
tory, of|this, system, and the claims it has to be generally! 
introduced, will eccupy our notice in succeeding articles: 


But, we may here remark that it is entirely opposell tov! 


mere mechanical teaching and learning, and therefore ‘ 
offers a decided contrast to the senseless spelling ‘methéd 
by which teacher and scholars have so-long vexed them- 
selves, and prolonged their labours without any satis- 
factory result. 





Tue wisdom and goodness of God, in the providential 
arrangements which He is pleased to make for the’ benefit 
of his fallen creatures, may be thwarted or impeded for a 
time, and in particular instances, by their perverseness dr 


folly; but the arrangements themselves are not on that +, 


account the less wise or good.—Bisnor BiomF1eLp, 


WE bought: little except a supply of lentiles, or small'’’ 


beans, which ‘are'common in 
name of ?Ades, the: same from 
for, which, Esau seld. his birthright. We foun 

ble, and could well conceive that to.a weary hunter, 


Feypt and Syria under tlie 
w 


e 
fain: with hunger, they might be quite a dainty.—Ronu-. |; 
¢ ‘son’s Palestine. : 
views of sthe’ subject, it is -not«fair to argue by the |' 


ich the pottage was made p2 


— 


them very:::s 


Tue'solid materials of which the earth is composed, from 


the\surface inhabited by man to the greatest depths within 
the reach of his observation, consist of minerals and fossils, 
Minerals; are inorganic substances formed by natural opera- 
tions, and are the product. of,chemical or electro-chemical 
action. Fossils are the remains of animals and vegetables 
which have been imbedded ‘in the strata by natural causes 
in remote periods, originally elaborated from inorganic 
matter by that marvellous principle, termed vitality, and 
subsequently more or less altered in structure and compo- 
sition by the influence of those physical forces, by which 
the inert substances of the mineral kingdom are subjected 
to perpetual change. The soft and delicate parts of yege- 
table and animal organisms rapidly decay after death; but 
the firmer and denser structures, such as the bones and 
teeth of the latter, and the woody fibre of the former, 
possess considerable durability, and under certain conditions 
will resist decay for many years, or even centuries, And 
when deeply imbedded in the earth, protected from atmo- 
spheric influences, and subjected to the conservative effects 
of various mineral solutions, the decomposition of even the 
most perishable tissues is often arrested, and their organisa- 
tion, transformed into stone, may be preserved for incal- 
culable periods of time. Certain animal structures are 
even more permanent than even those of vegetables, and 
the shells and cases of innumerable species of animalcules 
being composed of lime and silex, or flint, are so indestruc- 
tible, and occur in such inconceivable quantities, that the 
belief of some eminent naturalists of the last century, that 
every grain of flint, lime, and iron, may have been elabo- 
rated by the energies of vitality, can no longer be regarded 
as an extravagant hypothesis. Nor has the contribution 
of the vegetable kingdom to the solid crust of the earth 
been unimportant. Immense tracts of country are almost 
wholly composed ‘of plants in the state of anthracite, coal, 
lignite, and brown coal; of submerged forests and peat 
morasses; and of layers of trees and plants transmuted into 
siliceous or calcareous rock.—ManTE.u’s Medals of Creation, 
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EASY LESSONS) DNs CHESS. 
90 XEEV." 

a tae Bans, Gass. 
Tatts highly. ingeénidus vayiation'of the King’s Knight's 
Game |was introduced tothe ehess world about the: year 
1833, by Captain: W.s(D.o Evans: of Milford, and° sdort’ 
became celebrated forthe novelty of its (situations, ' aed 
the: opportunities affordét) for bold and. brilliant’ plays’ 
This:game was conducted with remarkable skill by! Mr.” 
MsDonnell, in whose contests with: Mi de la Bourdon. 4 
ndis many beautiful examples occur. When'the Frefich” 
champion arrived in England, this: game; ‘having’ ‘beet! 
but! /recent] y introduced, was unknown. ‘to! him<'‘''[towss 
introduced ati the commencement of ‘the secord lately 
by»: Mss: MéDonnell,, who, of course; won’ the game! 
whereupon the Frenchman, as_he afterwards admitted: 
to} Mrw Walker,)“ purposely declined playing again “for 
tworet three «days, during which time he sedulously 
analyzed the novel debit, and made up his mind upon 
its merits, both as to its strength and weakness.” 


Oo} 2 
yt te 7 
' r 
A‘ J al iq iq 


WHITE. BLACK, 
1 K. P. two. 1 K. P. tw 
2.K. Kt. te K. B. third. 2Q. Kt. to Q. B, third. 
3-K,.B. to Q. B. fourth. 3 K. B. to Q. B. fourth, 
4 Q. Kt. P. two, 


This move constitutes “ Captain Evans’s Game,” as it 
is familiarly ealled. 

By the sacrifice of this Pawn, which jis a less valuable 
one than the K. B. P. saerificed-im the King’s Gambits, 
you acguire much scope for attack, ,,You,jare enabled to, 
plant your Q. B. on Q. Kt. »second,,orQ.(Rii third, 


square; both very attracting moves, and! you're’ also“| 


enabled to advance K. B. P. two’ squates much sooner, int 
peer et of the Black K. By bein’ dratn out of thie 
diagdiial, which he so ‘advantageously odcapigs atthe T 
third move. 

Black’s best move is to capture the P. with the B. 
If he, take, it with the Kt. it would,,be, bad. play to! cap- 
ture his. K, P. with your Kt., becausé by moving his.Q. 
to K.-B. third, he gains an immediate advantage. 


Whether he take the P. withthe Kt. or the B. you" 


must advance Q. B, P. one square. 
4. K. B, takes Q.. Kt, P, 


6 Q. B. P. one. 5. B. to Q. R. fourth, 

6 Castles, 6 B. to Q. Kt. third. 

7 QP. two. 7 P. takes P. oi 
8 P, takes P, 8 Q. P. one. 


The advance of this P. is necessary at this point to 
enable him to ‘play out K. Kt. 
9. Q. B. to Q, R. third, 
Your- object is to prevent him from castling, and 
also: to'form a powerful attack upon his King s side 
9 K. Kt. to K. B. third. 


10 K. P. one. 10 P. takes P. 
11 Q. to Q. Kt. third. 11 Q. to Q. second. 
12 P. takes P. 12 Q, Kt. to Q. R. fourth. 


Black thus threatens to charge off one of your attack- ' 
ing pieces, and to prevent the threatened capture of ‘his’ 
K. B. P., but by a calculation. remarkable for its bold-, 
ness and precision, White, allows ,;his,,Q..to, be taken,,. 
foreseeing that he.can recover her,or effect mate. 

13 P, takes Kt. | 13 Q. Kt, takes Q. 
14.K, R. to K.1sq. cheeking. 14 Kite Qi 

15 .Q.' B. to, K,, seventh, chg. 16, Keto Ki sq. 

16 P.-takes K. Kt, P. 

Threatening to capture the R. ‘making a Q. or to 
post'the B. on the very important’ square’ just’ vacated 
by the P., at the same time discov ering cheek: 

16K. R. to Ky Kt,., 


17°B. to K. B. sixth discovering 17 Q. to K, third. 
check: 


Black has no other move, 


18 K. B. takes Q. 
19 Q. R. P. takes Kt. 


White wins the game easily. 


{Gi 1 


1e-uU0ol) 
18 Q. B. takes B. 
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- gan BLAGKig songyvisedo aid AW ABR: 9b ylitisns 
9 RUKE wk, Be divd mn y eg | aah 


alinney zl to 


pplcionixg 


189K) Bio Q. Bi feu ig ub ao09 
:4(Q MtbPowen ois doidw 1 ik ot 29! Jeoieno han 
‘roze9l unibeoooRe fourth, ber 
SPP 110 7) | zy D9 ) re KR io RB: third, pith 

WORK. 'Relto Keace dh yomr10t Oi 7) estes! {1 10 
18 QoPii owe. OG A odt oa i De Bi! ei » ih 
Pius ‘fg sTUNIOD satit bli’ DT Seg: to K. Ke. fifth. 594 
1D Kintéebs®! B)Bloo ,elo {aryal! Ritakes Kt. iy 


1 ings gomoo k kes B, 3 oll 
ib oe. Kis OO Pai > O'P. one, 

i ao ity of th Sub K, B..P..by Black at the eleventh; 
moye.was premature Your adyance of the Q. P. one} 
at, the last move, is, in the, best, style of chess, play;, you, 
gain time by. it to, form a counter attack, and. to break, 
up the formidable breast, of pawns in the cemtree)) 6... :5., 

14.K, P; Ome AQUARS, ' | oat @ Kt, takes QP, d asd 

This is also a, good moye, and, is;; indeed, a conser 
quence of the thirteenth, ; In, chess,,..as,(in, lifes..we 
nearly always find that one good, move Jeads.to, anothers 

15 Q. to Q. R. fourth, 15,.K, Kt, to.K, fifth... ; 

If Black capture Q. Kt. he loses his Q,;, ensiaens 
16 Q. takes K. B. 16,Q Bi to Ks aaron checking 
17 K. to R. 17 Q. to K. R. fifth, ne 

Threatening to mate with K: Kt. ‘at K Ktvsixth,, 

18 Q. takes Q. B. P, checking, 18 kK. to k, ‘3B. lel 
19 K. Kt. P. one. P 

To make an opening 'f ‘for his’ K>' 

OS el Fey Kt. takes’ K. Kt. B. chg. 


om 


stib 


OUP 
edo 


20° Ks'to K. Kt iw Das = Kttakey R/U 
21.K, takes Kt. tosied Ho Be mated jidsitvoevstas 
PTT ae cut vse o2 ,zint o3 V qs iT 


The following: gaviessi imhich, nnedisivedlé in tle doaieta| 


p between De la Bourdonnaisyand M‘Donnell, are selected 


for {the purpose of illustrating the. great vatiety and. 
beauty: of this opening, ©The first gue was ip npes ws 
the French»ehampion. 


1K, Pitwo 1K: Poms 690 t 
2_K, Kt, to K, B, third 2 @ Kt, to Q. B, third... , 
3°K.'B. to Q: B. fourth 3 K. B. to Q. B. fourth. 

4:Q) Rt P! two. 4 B, takes Kt. P. ie 
5) Qo BAP. aries \ 5 B. to Q. B. fourth: Le 
6_ Castles, - 6 Q. P. one. eke 
7°'Q. P. two. 7 P. takes P. = 
& Pi takes P 8 K. B: to Q. Ke; third. 1O1g 
9,Q B,. ore: 8q. 9 Kt. to Q. R. fourth) MBit 


It is; not mpusual.at this point to play the ‘KtwteKiw 
second, with the intention of transferring him: after; 
wards to K. Kt, third. It would be bad play to mdveo! 
him to K, fourth, because you would «xchange Knights, ;i 
and by drawing the Q. P..on to the King’s file prevent» 
Black from castling, and get a. powerful attack on, your d 
Queen’s side. In the present) position the. Black K.tj is;/ 
as it were put out of the game} it is true that he forces 
your K. B. to move, but.as your.Q./P. masks the attack ; 
on Black’s, K..B, P.,-you vary, the attack so as not to lose 
the! serviees. of the K, Bist impertant In most eset: 


attacks. 
, 10 K. B. to Q. third. 


10 K. Kt. to K. B, thisdsjoo - 


11_Q, Kt. to Q. B, third, 11 Castles. 
R? P, one. 12 KR, P. one, 


Tle Object’ on both sides is to prevent the Q. B. ‘fra 
being posted at K, Kt, fifth. 
13 K. to R. second. 

Your object is to be prepared to advance K. B: po v 
two, and to place your K. in a safe retreat, which is 
frequently furnished by the obstructed Pawns of your — 
adversary ; such, for example as his Q. P. in the present 
instance. ' 


he brine 


WI _" 


18 Q.B. P. two. 
His object is’ to 'get'room for his pieces, and’ to”t 
vent you froni!‘tdking’ up ‘a strong attacking “posit oe 
buf ‘by your ‘text niove you ‘not only ‘prevent the aa" 
vaiice of His'Q. BYP! ‘but ‘liberate’ your own’ K BSws19993 
1°. KE e0. Ysbeond 20229! 8999. Bi to'Q. SoHE © Iqmoi3s 
5 Q. to K, 
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oa . 4: é' 
Y. tien i to XK. Ket. or to R. 
tenes eh et EF 
- a 7 od K. Rt. P. two. 


This move does not by any means improve Black’s 
game, for it presently exposes his K. to an attack, 
which is conceived and conducted with the ingenuity 
and spirit whicn so eminently marked the play of De la 
Bourdonnais. It is difficult, however, in the present 
loose as well as confined position of Black to point out 
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a move which would retrieve his game, 


16 K. B. P. two. 
17 K. R. takes P. 


16 P. takes P, 
17 Q. B. P. one. 


The advance of this P. is favourable to the White, by 
sheltering his forces on the Queen’s side. 


18 K, 
19 K. 
20 Q. 
21 K. 
22 Q. 
23 Q. 
24 K. 
25 K. 
26 K, 


B. to Q. B. second. 
Kt. to K. B. third, 
takes B. 

R. to R. fourth. 


Kt. takes P. 


K: B. to Q. fifth, 

K. B. takes Q. Kt. 
Kt. to K. R. fourth, 
K, Kt. to Kt. second, 
K. B. P. one. 

K. takes B. 

K. B. P. takes P. 


25 K, to Kt. 


If he take the Kt.j Q. mates; therefore 


27 Kt. to K. B. seventh. 
28 Kt. cuzckMatsEs. 


26 Q. B. to K. B. fourth. 
27 B. takes R. 


If at the twenty-seventh move, Black had played 
Q. to K. B. third, the mate would have been equally 


forced; for example, 


28 Q. takes Q. 
29 B. takes B. checking, 
80 Kt. cuecKkmaTxs. 


27 Q. to-K. B, third. 
28 K. takes R. 
29 Ki. to Kt. sq. 


The next game was opened by M‘Donnell. 


. P. two. 
<. Kt. to K. B. third. 
. B. to Q. B. fourth. 
. Kt. P. two. 
. B. P. one. 
astles, 
. P. two. 
. takes P. 
. R. P. one. 
. B. to Q. Kt, second. 


ODO RR 


COMNG®S RSW! 
~oOaQ 


oR 


B 


— 


1 K, P. two, 
t. to Q. B. third. 
. to Q. B. fourth 


. R, fourth. 
. Kt. third. 
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. P. one. 
to K. second. 


. 


10 Q. 


ack seems to have lost the game by this move. 


K. Kt. to K. B. third would have been better. 


11 K. P. one. 
12 Q. P. one, 
13 K. Kt. takes K. P. 


11 P. takes P. 
12 Q. Kt. to Q. R. fourth, 


By this move you defend K. B.; and he cannot cap- 
ture the Kt. without losing his Q. 


14 Q. P. one. 


16 K. B. takes K. B. P. checking. 


13 K. Kt. to B. third. 
14 P. takes P. 


Having got an attack, it is quite necessary to main- 


tain it. 
have retrieved his game. 


16 K.R. to K. 

17 Q. Kt. to Q. R. third. 
18 Q. R. to Q. B. checking. 
19 Q. R. takes B. checking. 
20 K. Kt. to Q. B. fourth. 


Had Black been allowed to castle he would 


15 K. to Q. square. 

16 K. to Q. B. second. 
17 Q. R. P. one. 

18 K. B. interposes. 
19 P. takes R. 


By this method White gains time, exposes the Black 
Q. to the attack of K. R., at the same time compelling 
him to guard Q. third, where a mate is threatened. 


21 Q. B. to K. fifth, checking. 
22 Q. to K. B. third, checking, 
23 K. B. takes Kt. checking. 


20 Q. home. 


‘21 K. to Q.B. third. 


22 K. Kt. to Q. fourth. 


If Black Q. capture B. you win her by taking Q. Kt. 


checking; therefore, 


24 Q. to K. B. fifth, checking. 
25 Q. cuxckmarTeEs, 


Q. second. 


3 K. to 
4 K. home. 





_ The fol.owmg beautiful little problem was recently 
invented by Herr Kling, a Professor of Chess, resident 


in London, 


[SerpremBer 21, 1844. 
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Sir Astiey Coorrr frequently related the following anec- 
dote, as one of the most remarkable instances of acuteness of 
pescoption in the organs of taste which had ever occurred to 
1is notice: —Upon an occasion of the Athlete meeting at 
Mr. Coleman’s, at the Veterinary College, he promised Mr. 
Norris, who was a gourmand, that he would give him a 
joint of beef from am’s, the most celebrated butcher 
of the day. .To secure this treat, Mr. Coleman went him- 
self to Markham’s, and ordered his finest specimen of a 
sirloin to be sent to him on the appointed day. The party 
met, and dinner being announced, the promised beef-soon 
made its appearance. The host cut for his friend Norris one 
of the primest slices, and soon, in exultation, inquired if it 
was not to his heart’s content. To this Mr. Norris replied: 
“ The beef is good beef, but it is not my friend Markham’s.” 
* Pooh !” says Mr. Coleman, “that I’ll swear it is, Norris, 
for I myself called at his shop, and ordered it, and this 
morning saw it delivered at my house by his own man ;— 
but,” as he would say, whenever he felt quite certain of his 
own accuracy, “I may be wrong, Norris; however, to de- 
cide the matter, if you please, I’ll lay you a bet of a dinner 
for the party, that it is Markham’s beef.” Mr. Norris at 
once consented to the wager ; and the curious subject of the 
bet, and the equally positive assurance of the two parties, 
produced such an interest in the rest of the members pre- 
sent, that it was agreed to send off immediately for Mr. Mark- 
ham, in order that the dispute might be at once decided. 
An hour had scarcely elapsed when he arrived. It was 
settled that Mr. Coleman, as master of the house, should 
put the question: so he said, “ Mr. Markham, all I have to 
ask you is, was the beef your man left here this morning 
your own meat?’ “No, sir, it was not,” was the reply. 
“T have to make a thousand apologies; for, although you 
yourself gave me the order ten days ago, I never thought of 
it till I looked in my book this morning, when I knew I had 
nothing in my shop that would answer your purpose. I 
therefore went myself to every butcher in the market, and 
icked out the finest piece I could find, and I hoped it would 
lave proved satisfactory; bat the beef was not mine.” 
Norris burst into laughter, delighted at the successful dis- 
play of his gastronomic faculties, and the whole party joined 
in the fun against Coleman, who was generally so sagacious 
in his bets, as to make it quite a novelty when he lost. It 
may be necessary to say, that this Markham was a butcher 
who was in the habit of buying stock, much older than 
butchers usually buy, for certain of his most particular 
customers, and of afterwards feeding it himself in some 
eculiar manner before bringing it to the slaughter-house. 
o.superior to that of any man of his day was his beef con- 
sidered, that many persons, of whom Mr. Norris was one, 
would pay the most exorbitant prices for meat to be sup- 
plied by him.—Life of Sir Astley Cooper. 








Joun W. Parker, Pustisuer, West Stranp, Lonpon. 











